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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 1, 1956, 
The Honorable Sam Raysurn, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Sir: I transmit herewith a copy of the Fifth Semiannual Report 
of the Administrator of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 (Public Law 
203, 83d Cong., Ist sess., as amended by Public Law 751, 83d Cong., 
2d sess.), as required by the provisions of section 19 of that act. 


Very truly yours, 
JoHN Foster DvuLuzs. 


Enclosure: Fifth Semiannual Report of the Administrator of the 
Refugee Relief Program. 
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FIFTH SEMIANNUAL REPORT OF THE ADMINISTRATOR OF 
THE REFUGEE RELIEF ACT OF 1953 


To the President and the Congress: 


This is the fifth semiannual report submitted in compliance with 
section 19 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 (Public Law 203, 83d 
Cong., Ist sess., as amended by Public Law 751, 83d Cong., 2d 
sess. ). 

PREAMBLE 


The two major reasons given by President Eisenhower in urging 
the Congress to enact an emergency migration program were (a) 
overpopulation pressures in certain friendly European countries, and 
(6) the plight of refugees, expellees, and escapees made homeless by 
tyranny or forced migration. The then Acting Secretary of State, 
Gen. Bedell Smith, in testifying in support of the proposed law 
stated that— 

It will assist in relieving situations which, under certain circumstances, would 
adversely affect the national security of the United States by undermining the 
economic and political stability of our allies. 

Program accomplishments to date have helped to relieve surplus 
Mtrough i pressures in certain countries where the need was great. 

hrough it thousands of families in this country have been reunited 
with their close relatives from abroad. The volume of cases being 
considered at American consular posts, the new high in the visa is- 
suance rate, and the accelerated pace of departures of refugees, ex- 
pellees, and escapees for new homes in America are a potent demon- 
stration of America’s econtinued-deep feeling-for these deserving people 
who, through no fault of their own, have either voluntarily fi fled from 
the terror of their Communist-domin homelands or have been 
forced: into the’ ranks‘of the homeless-and’the unwanted through war 
or the perversities of nature. 


Part I—Procress Rerort 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


More than two-thirds of the life of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, 
as amended, has run its course. The original legislation was enacted 
by the Congress on August 7, 1953, with a specified termination date 
of December 31, 1956. 

Of the 209,000 nonquota immigrant visas allocated by the Congress 
for issuance under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended, 73,331 
visas have been issued worldwide as of December 31, 1955. Of this 
total, 77 percent were issued during 1955 and 49 percent from July 1, 
1955, to January 1, 1956. Visas were refused or canceled on an 
additional 21,997 applicants. More than 107,000 applications are 
currently under active consideration. These pending applications 
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2 REFUGEE RELIEF ACT OF 1953, AS AMENDED 


probably will yield some 77,000 visas if the present rejection and 
cancellation rates continue. Procedures have been streamlined and 
paperwork cut considerably. There has been a substantial reduction 
in the period between the time an assurance is received by the Office 
of the Administrator in Washington and the time a final visa deter- 
mination is made by the appropriate American consular authority 
abroad. Security requirements have been held at the level deemed 
necessary by the proper authorities to protect the best interests of the 
United States. Insofar as the factors are under the control of the 
Government, the program is prepared to issue as many visas as 
possible in each of the categories and in the areas authorized. 

The refugee relief program is not a single program but a composite 
of different. programs for diverse beneficiaries in various areas. Pro- 
gram prospects and status, therefore, are better viewed in the light of 
the various categories of beneficiaries in each area. Certain indi- 
vidual visa allocations will be, or have already been, reached. On the 
other hand, it is doubtful if allotments in other categories will be met. 
It is evident that, under existing circumstances, and barring unfore- 
seen changes, considerably less than the authorized 209,000 nonquota 
immigrant visas will be issued by the termination of the refugee relief 
program on December 31, 1956. The graphic presentation given here 
(fig. 1) illustrates this fact. Figure I shows the current status of the 
program by section of the act in terms of visas already issued plus the 
potential yield from pending applications and shows quite vividly the 
extent to which additional assurances would be required for the 


issuance of the full allotment of visas. 
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4 REFUGEE RELIEF ACT OF 1953, AS AMENDED 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Europe 


Italy—Italian allotment will. be filled before the end of 1956.—In 
Italy, where an overpopulation problem i is most pressing, the program 
will end well before the termination date of the act, with the full 
utilization in Italy of the authorized 60,000 nonquota visas for Italian 
relatives and refugees.’ The cutoff of new applications for visa 
issuance purposes was announced for December 31, 1955, because 
of the large number of applications in process. Assurances and 
petitions received after the cutoff date are sent to the appropriate 
United States consular authorities to permit the applicants to estab- 
lish priority registration dates under the normal annual quotas of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act since they cannot be processed 
under the Refugee Relief Act. Hundreds of hopeful visa aspirants 
in Italy will be disappointed because the demand for visas has greatly 
. exceeded the supply. 

Greece—Greek allocation will be filled before the end of 1956.—All of 
the 17,000 nonquota immigrant visas authorized for Greek relatives 
of United States citizens and Greek ethnic refugees? will be issued 
well before the termination of the act. The cutoff date for receiving 
new applications for processing was announced as of November 28, 
1955. In Greece, also, assurances and petitions received after the 
cutoff date are sent to the appropriate consular authorities to permit 
the applicants to establish priority registration dates under the normal 
annual quotas of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

Escapee and orphan applicants were excluded from the cutoff dates 
in both Greece and Italy. 

Germany and Austrua—Visa issuance for escapees and German 
expellees residing in Germany and Austria are far from goal.—The total 
number of visas issued as of December 31, 1955, is 16,638 or 18.5 
percent of the 90,000 authorized for escapees and expellees residing 
in Germany and ‘Austria.’ Assurances have not been forthcoming 
for these areas in adequate number. ‘The fallout rate on applicants 
has been unusually high. Failure to utilize available nonquota visas 
has been due largely to the favorable employment picture in Germany 
at the present time, the availability of quota numbers for regular 
immigration, and the poor health of many applicants. 

The Netherlands.—Due primarily to the lack of applicants and 
American citizen sponsors, the program is moving slowly in Holland. 
Only 1,119 visas have been issued of the 17,000 provided in the act 
for Dutch refugees and relatives.‘ 


Near East 


Apart from the relatively few refugees residing in Turkey and Iran 
who can qualify as escapees under certain other provisions of the act,® 
the refugee program in the Near East authorizes the issuance of 2,000 
visas * to relieve the strain of the estimated 875,000 Palestine refugees 
made homeless as a result of the Arab-Israeli dispute of 1948. On 
December 31, 1955, a total of 315 visas had been issued in the Near 
East—253 to Palestine refugees and 62 to escapees residing in Turkey. 

1 Sees. 4 (a) (5), 4 (a) (6), and 4 (c) of the act. 
2 Sees. 4 (a) (7), 4 (a) (8), and 4 (c) of the act. 
3 Sees. 4 (a) (1) and 4 (a) (2) of the act. 

‘ ay a >, 2) b teh 4 (a) (10) of-the act. 


§ Sec. 4 (a) (3 
® Sec. 4 (a) YD of the a at. 
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The rate at which assurances are received for these refugees has 
improved in recent months. The program is moving forward in this 
area, and deserving refugee families are finding their way to new life 
and hope in this country. 


Far East 


The act allots 3,000 visas to refugees indigenous to the Far East; 
2,000 to non-Asian refugees residing there; and 2,000 on a worldw ide 
basis to refugees of ese ethnic origin. Under the pertinent 
sections of the act,’ a total of 1,616 visas have been issued in the Far 
East as of December 31, 1955—1,510 to refugees indigenous to the 
area, including those of Chinese ethnic origin and 106 to non-Asian 
refugees. The number of assurances on hand covering refugees 
native to the Far East will make possible the issuance of the 5,000 
visas authorized for them. Hong Kong remains the great focal point. 
As previously reported, the gigantic proportions of the Hong Kong 
transient refugee population make heavy demands upon the program. 

Relatively few assurances have been submitted for the non-Asian 
refugees in the Far East and, as a result, many of the visas authorized 
may not be issued. 


Escapees in NATO countries 


One-fourth of the 10,000 visas allocated to escapees residing within 
the European continental limits of the member nations of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization or in Turkey, Sweden, Iran, and 
Trieste, have been issued. Nearly 9,000 additional applicants are 
in process. ‘The number of pending cases plus the rate at which new 
oppure tone are being accepted indicates that probably all the visas 

ocated will be issued. 

Many eactnaes within the mandate of the United States escapee 
program are being processed for entry into this country under this 
provision of the act. Escapee program cases are easily identified by 
the American consular authorities. United States escapee program 
officials and American consular officers are cooperating to handle 
these cases on a priority basis. 


Polish veterans 


The rate at which Polish veterans of World War II decline to accept 
or are refused visas is extremely high. Nevertheless, a high percentage 
of the visas authorized for these former members of the armed forces 


of the Republic of Poland will be issued. 


Orphans—Allotment for orphans will be met before the end of 1956 


Nearly 50 percent of the 4,000 visas authorized for orphans under 
10 years of age * have already been issued worldwide, and there are 
indications that very nearly the total allotment will be used up in 
the coming months. From the very beginning, the section of the 
law pertaining to orphans has been unusually well received by the 
American public and has commanded the special attention of organ- 
ized child welfare groups, both public and private, throughout the 
country. The appeal of helpless youngsters has struck a responsive 
chord with American couples, many of whom are serving government 
and business overseas. For example, 90 percent of the orphan visas 


T Sees. 4 11), (12), f 
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issued in Japan under the program have been issued to orphans 
adopted by American families while stationed in that country. A 
similar high ratio exists for Germany, Korea, Austria, and Greece.* 
The primary concern of the public and private child welfare groups 
is to protect the welfare of the foreign-born child who is brought to 
this country under the act and to ensure that the adoptive parents 
fully comprehend the duties and reSponsibilities of foster parenthood. 
This is a specialized field. From the beginning of the program, 
advice and guidance have been sought from experts and recognized 
authorities knowledgeable in child welfare and intercountry adoptions. 


Part TJ—Imp.tementation avr Loca, Srare, NATIONAL, AND 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL LEVEL 


Forty States, 31 national voluntary agencies, an advisory committee, 
and an intergovernmental committee in which 26 nations participate, 
have cooperated to carry out the objectives of the Refugee Relief Act. 
Their aid on a local, State, National, and international level has con- 
tributed greatly to the progress of the refugee relief program. 


GOVERNORS’ COMMITTEES FOR THE REFUGEE RELIEF PROGRAM 


Forty governors have acted on the President’s suggestion that 
refugee committees be established in each State to aid in securing 
assurances and to assist in the resettlement of migrants.” Actions 
taken by these committees vary by States but in all instances com- 
mittees have been named and meetings held. In many States, local 
citizen action assisted by voluntary agencies and employment offices 
has resulted in many new assurances. 

A highlight of the last 6 months was the Conference of Chairmen of 
Governors’ Committees held in Washington, August 1-2. Thirty- 
seven States were represented at the Conference. President Eisen- 
hower met with the groups at the White House. Secretary Dulles, 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell, and many other Government leaders 
addressed the Conference. 

The President expressed to the Conference his deep feeling for the 
values of the refugee relief program and the usefulness of governors’ 
committees. He indicated regret that his 10 recommendations for 
amendment to the act had not become law, and pointed out that, 
lacking such legislation to improve the program, the committees set up 
by governors are “absolutely essential’ if its objectives are to be 
attained. Secretary Dulles told the Conference of his awareness of 
the important part governors’ committees were playing in imple- 
menting a “law extremely intricate and complicated and full of 
hurdles.”” He said that the task of getting the program organized 
had been an immense one and that everything possible within the 
limits of the law had been done to get the program off the ground and 
working. The Secretary, too, expressed concern that the law had not 
been relieved of some of its burdensome provisions. 

Secretary Mitchell, in speaking to the Conference, said that the 
allegation that the refugee relief program displaced American workers 
“is not so.”’ 

Following the August Conference in Washington, many State com- 
mittees have actively assisted their local citizens by answering ques- 
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tions and other inquiries; —. materials; and, through State 
programs, advising the public on all aspects of the refugee program. 


VOLUNTARY AGENCY PARTICIPATION 


Thirty-one religious, fraternal, and nationality groups with repre- 
sentatives throughout the United States and abroad have assumed a 
major responsibility in locating suitable sponsors for eligible aliens 
under the act.!' They have also aided the prospective immigrant 
and the American consular authorities abroad in the processing of 
individual cases; assisted emigrees under the program in settling their 
personal affairs and arranging transportation; and have helped the 
immigrants to become resettled in this country. 

The vital role of these voluntary organizations in the program 
cannot be overstressed. As can be noted from their major functions, 
their activities span the whole operation from sponsorship to final 
resettlement. Without their constant aid and assistance, very little 
a am would have been made. 

echnical representatives of the 31 voluntary agencies meet with 
representatives of the refugee relief program each month to consider 
problems of mutual interest and to devise ways of improving the 
operation of the program. Additionally, there has been increasing 
cooperation between the voluntary agencies and the governors’ 
committees. 
PUBLIC ADVISORY GROUP 


Leaders of welfare agencies, business organizations, labor, agri- 
culture, and women’s groups, with experience in migration and 
resettlement, have been appointed to a Public Advisory Group for 
the Refugee Program.” Periodic meetings of these leaders are called 
to consider the overall social, religious, and cultural problems of 
migration and resettlement. The members serve without compensa- 
tion. 

INTERGOVERNMENT COOPERATION 


Transportation to countries of resettlement is a major problem of 
resettlement. Although the work of the refugee relief program ends 
with the issuance of visas, it has been imperative to find means of 
transportation to the United States so that persons with visas under 
the act can come here. The problem was intensified when the rate 
of visa issuance under the refugee relief program was greatly ac- 
celerated. This was further complicated by the fact that the increased 
rate came at the height of the tourist season. To help solve the 
problem, arrangements have been made to use the United States 
Navy transport, The General Langfitt, under charter by the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European Migration. The ship made 
its first voyage with over 1,200 passengers from Germany and Austria. 
It arrived in New York on July 12. The refugee passengers were 
destined for new homes in 31 States and the District of Columbia. 
The docking of the ship was an inspiring sight, and a brief pierside 
ceremony was held. 


"| See appendix C. 
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The Langfitt made 7 trips from July 12 to December 16 with 8,257 
passengers. Additional sailings are scheduled for 1956, and the first 
landing will be in New York on January 9. In addition to the Dangfitt, 
air chartered flights accounted for many more arrivals during the past 
6 months. Regularly scheduled ships and planes continue to bring 
others. Total arrivals to date under the Refugee Act amount to 
60,107 * of the 73,331 visas issued.* Each visa holder has 4 months 
in which to arrange overseas transportation before the validity period 
of his visa expires. 

The Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration, made 
up of representatives of 26 nations, has been largely responsible for 
the transportation of migrants from Europe to the United States, 
Canada, Australia, South America, and other parts of the world. 
This Committee has cooperated with the refugee relief program from 
its inception and has facilitated the migration to the United States of 
persons granted visas under the act. 


Part III]—Prosiem AREAS 
LACK OF ASSURANCES 


One of the greatest single elements adversely affecting the successful 
and rapid implementation of the Refugee Relief Act continues to be 
the lack of an adequate flow of assurances from American citizens for 
housing, support, and employment of persons eligible for assistance 
under the law. This factor is having a particularly depressing influ- 
ence on the program for expellees and escapees in Germany and 
Austria, Dutch relatives and refugees residing in the Netherlands, 
Palestine refugees from the Near East, and non-Asian refugees in 
the Far East.” 

Under the act, the refugee relief program’s work begins when tbe 
assurances are received. The responsibility for securing the assur- 
ances has been primarily borne by the voluntary agencies with sup- 
plemeatal aid from governors’ committees and other citizen groups. 

The basic reasons why the assurances are not forthcoming seems 
to be the lack of public interest in or knowledge of the program, the 
statutory and regulatory intricacies of sponsorship and visa process- 
ing, and the problem of getting the prospective applicants and the 
prospective sponsors together. Many voluntary agencies cooperating 
with the program have recognized the magnitude of the problem and 
have established offices in many foreign countries to facilitate their 
work. In some instances private citizens of this country, represent- 
ing themselves or particular voluntary agencies, or governors’ com- 
mittees for the refugee program, have gone to Europe at their own 
expense to interview prospective applicants; selected those whom 
they thought could be most easily integrated into American life; 
and then returned to the United States to interest prospective Ameri- 
can sponsors in these prospective applicants, 

Civic, religious, fraternal, and nationality groups have all cooperated 
in dramatizing the need for sponsors of refugees under the act. The 
National Advertising Council has approved the listing of the refugee 
relief program, and this has resulted in radio, television, and the 

18 See appendix K. 
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newspapers’ cooperation. Of special mention has been the invaluable 
aid of the Members of Congress, one of whom voluntarily made 
speeches in such widely scattered cities as New York, San Francisco, 
Chicago, and St. Louis, encouraging citizen sponsorship. Spear- 
heading the whole drive at grassroots Bok of course, are the gover- 
nors’ committees for the refugee program, and the voluntary agencies 
cooperating in the implementation of the program. (See appendix E, 
tabulation 2 for assurance breakdown by States.) 


DETERRING CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE PROGRAM IN GERMANY 


Special circumstances prevailing in Western Germany are lessening 
the demand for visas under the act. As previously reported, vastly 
improved economic conditions have been a notably important factor. 
A highly industrialized, booming economy, coupled with the establish- 
ment of the new German armed forces, consistently drains available 
manpower; and even newly arrived refugees, providing they are in- 
dustrious and physically able, are readily absorbed into the work and 
military forces. Also, there is the continuing hope of the reunification 
of Germany in the minds of many who have fled from the East to the 
West Zones of that country, and they hesitate to give up. The 
possibility of eventually returning home is a compelling force. 

This does not mean, however, that there are not a large number of 
eligible refugees, expellees, and escapees in Western Germany and 
Berlin. Quite the contrary is true. Qualified applicants exist, and 
their ranks increase daily. The significant fact is that, primarily 
among the young and vigorous, interest in migration obviously 
dwindles in proportion to the chances of successful resettlement into 
the local economy. Nevertheless, there are many who either do not 
fit into the present work force need in Germany or who seek a more 
permanent haven in this country regardless of the opportunities close 
at hand. This group includes many skilled artisans and craftsmen 
as well as agricultural workers whose skills and services could be used 
to good advantage in this country. For these individuals thousands 
of additional assurances of housing, support, and employment are 
needed during the crucial first half of the current and final year of 
the Refugee Relief Act. 

Apart from those persons who no longer wish to migrate, other 
factors which have adversely affected production schedules in Germany 
have been the inaccuracy of the vital statistics, including the names 
and addresses of aliens for whom assurances have been executed, and 
the highly transient nature of the refugee, expellee, and escapee 
population. These elements have seriously complicated the necessary 
screening of visa applications and, in many instances, considerably 
lengthened the time needed to bring the case to a point of final deter- 
mination. Consular authorities in Germany are ever alert to this 
problem, and the voluntary agencies cooperating in the implementa- 
tion of the act are assisting by rechecking their files and sharing with 
the American consul information which would tend to correct the 
situation. 


DISAPPOINTING STATUS OF THE PROGRAM IN HOLLAND 


The number of visas issued under the program in the Netherlands 
remains low. The major reason is the scarcity of United States 
citizens who have indicated a willingness to sponsor eligible emigrants. 
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The program in the Netherlands could fall 86 percent short of the 
17,000 visas allocated unless there is a substantial change in the 
assurance picture. The Dutch Government, through the Nether- 
lands Emigration Service, has informed the Administrator that no 
effort is being spared to prepare qualified refugees for emigration to 
the United States. Special training courses are offered, language 
classes held, and ocean transportation costs guaranteed by the Dutch 
Government. Despite these efforts the refugee program in the Ne- 
therlands is lagging badly. With the continued absence of the 
required sponsorships, little progress can be made. The American 
consular authorities are prepared to handle a much greater workload 
than they have at present. In fact, United States consular authori- 
ties have actually screened many hundreds of applicants without an 
assurance being at hand in the hope that assurances would be forth- 
coming. The preliminary screening on these cases is now complete, 
but a visa may still not be issued until the alien’s application is 
matched with an assurance from a United States citizen sponsor. 


REDEFECTION 


Innumerable and almost insurmountable barriers prevent persons 
from freely leaving Eastern Europe. Nevertheless, attempts continue 
to be made. With great courage and luck, some are successful. 
Many of those who come to the West are, in great measure, persons 
considered by the Iron Curtain regimes to be Vital to their economic 
needs. They have included, among others, engineers, professional 
men, and skilled workers. All esc apees are important to the Commu- 
nists for political and propaganda reasons, 

During the spring and continuing to the present, propagandists of 
the Communist-dominated states of Eastern Europe have kept up a 
constant barrage intended to entice these and previous refugees and 
escapees to return to their former homelands. This redefection cam- 
paign is worldwide. Among the most susceptible are the refugees 
and escapees in Western Europe awaiting resettlement. Some of 
these are being processed under the refugee program. But it is not 
limited to persons awaiting resettlement. The campaign extends to 
persons who already have arrived in this'and other countries of the 
free world under emergency migration programs. 

Special features of this redefection program are the use of intense 
personal pressures through letters (some of them obviously inspired), 
newspaper and radio propaganda, the distribution of leaflets, telephone 
calls, and even personal visits. 

Thus far, the campaign has not been particularly successful. A 
certain amount of redefection has taken place among the thousands 
of refugees from Eastern Europe but not in alarming numbers despite 
glowing promises. Most of these persons who have fled from their 
countries of origin are bitter anti-Communists and fully aware of the 
tragic situation in their homelands. However, many are discouraged 
and dissatisfied because of long delays in resettlement and may be 
unable to continue to resist pressures applied by the Communists. 
Moreover, it should be noted that the Communists have made 
skillful and intensive use in their propaganda of many of those who 
have returned, This type of propaganda can be very effective 
behind the Iron Curtain where the redefection campaign cannot be 
seen in perspective, 
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TRANSPORTATION FROM THE NEAR AND FAR BAST 


Overseas transportation costs are heavy and burdensome for the 
refugee, escapee, and expellee. Such costs are normally borne in one 
of three ways: by the immigrant, his sponsor, or through a loan from 
the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration (ICEM) 
to the alien. Adequate arrangements have been made with ICEM to 
cover the transportation of persons from Europe but not from the 
Near and Far East. In these areas, the refugee traveler who wishes 
to reach his destination in America has a long and expensive trip 
ahead which either he or his sponsor must finance, Assistance from 
ICEM has not been available because the present mandate of ICEM 
does not permit that organizacion to extend complete aid to these 
areas. In the Near East there is limited financial assistance available 
for those Palestine refugees who are actually on the rolls of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA). This does not provide 
the needed assistance for every Palestine refugee issued a visa under 
the act since the criterion applied in issuing a visa is eligibility for 
UNRWA assistance, not actual registration on their rolls. For the 
Far East ICEM reports that it is not in a position to extend any aid 
whatsoever. Nor cies any of the governments concerned shown a 
willingness to provide the needed financing from their respective 
areas. Because an adequate solution does not immediately present 
itself, the problem remains a troublesome one. It should be stressed, 
however, that, notwithstanding the difficulty and heavy expense, 
movements are taking place. 


SPONSORS FOR PALESTINE REFUGEES 


The Refugee Relief Act authorizes the issuance of 2,000 visas to 
refugees who, on the day the law was enacted, were eligible to receive 
assistance from the United Nations Works and Rehabilitation Agency 
for Palestine refugees in the Near East.’* The legislative history of 
the act makes it abundantly clear that this action was not an attempt 
at a piecemeal solution to the Arab-Israeli dispute. Rather, it was a 
humanitarian act to ease the suffering plight of these weary individuals 
bia at themselves without means of sustaining life in a troubled 
wor 

Certain of the major Arab States remain outside the operational 
scope of the refugee program—namely, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and 
Iraq.” Nevertheless, a sufficient number of eligible and qualified 
Palestine refugees reside in other Arab countries to completely absorb 
the allocation set aside for them. Assurances, of course, must be 
forthcoming from United States citizen sponsors quickly and in 
sufficient numbers. 


COMPETITION FOR INDIGENOUS VISAS IN THE FAR EAST 


As the refugee program picks up speed in the Far East, the com- 
petitive elements emerge as a problem of some magnitude. The 
section of the act dealing with the issuance of visas to refugees indige- 
nous to the Far East ™ does not aiptnguieh between areas of operation 


Bee: 4 (a) a4) ey sete. 
a) 
See TR a (12) of the act. 
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but lumps together a total of 3,000 visas for all such persons regardless 
of the consular district in the Far East in which they reside. With 
the millions made homeless in the area in recent times, it is easy to 
see that the field is ripe for fierce competition among individual 
indigenous refugees. The competitive force in many instances results 
from the actions of local governments who desire to be relieved of the 
burden of these surplus peoples. The situation becomes even more 
drastic when it is realized that the total number of visas authorized 
could be easily absorbed by refugees in Hong Kong alone; whereas, 
the need is just as pressing in Singapore, Japan, and Korea, to say 
nothing of the other countries in the Far East. The guiding principle 
has been to allow the issuance rate to seek its own level on the basis 
of first come, first served. As a result, a relatively equitable distri- 
bution is evolving with Hong Kong remaining the largest issuing 
post and Japan, second. 

For the additional 2,000 visas earmarked for refugees of Chinese 
ethnic origin whose passports are endorsed by the Chinese Nationalist 
Government,’ certain analogous problems have arisen also. For 
many months Chinese refugees found that the necessary endorsement 
was difficult to obtain. The Nationalist Government, however, is 
now prepared to grant the needed endorsement quickly and in greater 
numbers than before. A further problem concerning these refugees 
has been that of obtaining the required readmission certificate from 
the authorities of the country in which the visa was to be issued. 
Since visas under this section of the act can be issued worldwide the 
refugee is faced with two hurdles of considerable difficulty: First, 
to obtain the endorsement on his passport from the Chinese Nationalist 
authorities or their representatives; and, second, to gain permission 
to reenter the country where the: visa is issued if it is subsequently 
found that he obtained it by fraud. Many countries are prepared 
to take back their own nationals without question, but are reluctant 
to do so for nonnationals. Several countries have in fact refused to 
accommodate the Chinese refugees residing within their territorial 
jurisdiction who wish to obtain visas under the refugee program. 

hese refugees are at a serious disadvantage under these circumstances 
since they are usually unable to finance a trip to Taiwan, where they 
could undoubtedly easily obtain both the endorsement and the permit. 
This was for a time a particular problem in Japan; but, through recent 
negotiations, the Japanese authorities have agreed to issue the 
readmission certificates to Chinese refugees in Japan, provided the 
Nationalist Government would underwrite the certificate. Final 
arrangements in this connection between the two Governments are 
now being worked out. 


Part IV—Forecast FOR THE FuTURE 
GENERAL 


A realistic appraisal of the progress indicates that the program may 
reach reasonably encouraging proportions with a few notable excep- 
tions. At the same time, the present imbalance of sponsors and 
applicants in certain categories and for certain areas of operation may 
cause 40,000 to 50,000 visas to go unused under the Refugee Relief 
Act. Based on all available stanton, and taking into account 


19 Sec. 4 (a) (13) of the act. 
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known factors, it is estimated that approximately 55,000 new assur- 
ances of housing, support, and employment would have to come from 
United States citizen sponsors for refugees, escapees, and expellees 
if any substantial increase in the number of visas granted is to be 
attained before the act expires. These new assurances must be in 
the hands of the United States consular authorities abroad not later 
than July or August 1956 to enable them to complete the necessary 
processing in time. 


COMPLETE SUCCESS ASSURED IN ITALY AND GREECE 


All the visas allocated for issuance to close relatives of Americans, 
or Italian and Greek ethnic refugees, residing in Italy and Greece, 
will have been exhausted by September 1956, at the latest. More 
than enough petitions and assurances are already on file for these 
aliens. New cases are not being accepted for processing and no new 
sponsors are needed. 


PROBABLE ATTAINMENT OF GOAL SET FOR NATO GROUP AND SOME 
ESCAPEES IN TURKEY, SWEDEN, IRAN, AND TRIESTE 


Almost all of the 10,000 visas allocated to escapees residing in the 
European continental limits of the member nations of NATO or in 
Turkey, Sweden, Iran, and Trieste will be issued. Citizen assurances 
for this group are being reviewed at a rate of almost 600 a month. 
Only slightly more than 2,700 such assurances are still needed. Most 
of these applicants will be Polish, Ukrainian, Russian, and Baltic 


escapees. 
POLISH VETERANS WILL NEED MORE HELP 


At least 1,100 additional assurances are needed for former members 
of the armed services of the Republic of Poland who resided in the 
British Isles on the dates the law was enacted. 

The fallout rate for these refugees—that is, cases which do not 
ultimately produce visas—remains at a 50 percent high. The present 
rate at which assurances are being received must be seal e. | some- 
what to compensate for this loss. 


ACHIEVEMENTS DOUBTFUL IN GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND THE 
NETHERLANDS 

Germany and Austria 

The demand for visas and the rate at which assurances are being 
received for refugees, escapees, and German expellees residing in 
Germany and Austria has failed to measure up to expectations. 
Considerably fewer refugee program visas will be issued than origi- 
nally contemplated. The allotment of 90,000 refugee program visas 
for escapees and German expellees residing in Germany and Austria 
is nearly half of the total number of visas authorized by the act. 
Of this allotment, 16,638 visas have been issued. About 26,000 
applicants remain in process in both countries. The fallout factor 
remains at a 37 percent high. 


The Netherlands 


It is now almost certain that many thousand of visas will go unused 
in the Netherlands because of too few citizen sponsorships and the 
lack of qualified applicants. Dutch and American sources have esti- 
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mated that probably only 9,000 persons would be fully eligible and 
qualified for emigration from the Netherlands under the present terms 
of the Refugee Relief Act regardless of the number of assurances. 
Their approach is to deal in terms of that figure as an ultimate po- 
tential rather than the 17,000 authorized by the Congress. 

The lack of needed assurances for Dutch refugees or petitions for 
close relatives of American citizens residing in Holland make it self- 
evident that very few Dutch refugees or relatives will ever reach this 
country under the act. Although resettlement and assimilation op- 
portunities in this country should be excellent for Dutch emigrees, 
the voluntary agencies have not been able to find enough sponsors to 

arantee one-tenth of the total allotment under the Refugee Act for 

utch aliens. It has been reported that collectively the voluntary 
agencies presently hold nearly 1,400 dossiers representing some 3,780 
individual family members for which they have been unable to find 
citizen sponsors. Approximately 2,200 additional dossiers covering 
about 5,200 other eligible and qualified persons under the act are 
being prepared by the Netherlands Emigration Service for submis- 
sion to the voluntary agencies in the hope that somehow American 
citizens can be encouraged to come forward and supply the necessary 
assurances for housing, support, and employment. The problem is 
an acute one. The voluntary agencies themselves cannot assume the 
responsibility of sponsoring these persons. Only by acting quickly 
can thoughtful American citizens prevent the Dutch program from 
falling further short of the authorized goal. 


HOPEFUL OUTCOME FOR PALESTINE REFUGEES 


Although only 253 of the 2,000 authorized visas have been issued so 
far, the cases of 1,072 additional Palestine refugees are under active 
consideration at this time. The potential yield from these pending 
cases will be about 900 additional visas. It is estimated that at least 
504 new assurances are needed for Near East refugees. Recently, 
organizations particularly interested in the welfare of this group have 
made progress in finding new citizen sponsors, and new assurances are 
currently being weatved at a rate of 100 a month. On the basis of 
available information, it is believed that almost all of the visas author- 
ized for Palestine refugees will be issued. 


PROBABLE ACCOMPLISHMENT OF OBJECTIVES FOR INDIGENOUS FAR EAST 
REFUGEES 


A high percentage of the 5,000 visas earmarked for refugees native 
to the Far East, including those of Chinese ethnic origin, who have 
2,000 visas allocated for their sole use, will probably be issued before 
the act expires. The limiting factor is the rapidity with which the 
American consular authorities in the Far East can complete processing 
of pending cases. No new assurances are needed. 


UNCERTAIN PROSPECTS FOR NON-ASIAN REFUGEES IN THE FAR EAST 


Approximately 968 additional assurances are needed for non-Asian 
refugees residing in the Far East. To date, relatively few United 
States citizens have shown an interest in sponsoring these refugees. 
One hundred and six visas have been issued by the latest count. Un- 
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Jess the situation drastically alters, there will be only a nominal num- 
ber of visas issued of the 2,000 allocated by the Congress for these 
refugees. Interested organizations and nationality groups are aware 
of the problem. They are striving to expand their operation with a 
view to helping some of these deserving people before it is too late. 


FAVORABLE PROSPECTS FOR ORPHANS 


A good percentage of the 4,000 foreign-born orphan visas author- 
ized by. the act undoubtedly will be issued. Forty-five percent of the 
1,881 visas issued so far have gone to pam under 10 years of age 
adopted abroad. For the balance the children have been brought first 
to this country, and the adoption proceedings took place after entry 
into the United States. Approximately 324 additional orphan cases 
are presently pending at American consular posts throughout the 
world, About 1,800 more assurances may be given by “American 
citizens and their spouses to sponsor orphans. These assurances may 
be filed with the Department of State in Washington or direct with 
American consular offices abroad. 


Part V—Mu.ttip_s. AGeNcy PARTICIPATION 


UNITED STATES TREASURY 


Loans to public or private agencies 

Section 16 of the act authorizes and directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury to make loans not to exceed $5 million in the aggregate, to 
public or private agencies of the United States, for the purpose of 
financing the transportation, from ports of entry within the United 
States to the places of their resettlement, of persons receiving immi- 
grant visas under the act and who lack resources to finance the 
expenses involved. 

As of November 15, 1955, the Secretary of.the Treasury had 
approved loans to such agencies totaling $249,000. The actual ad- 
vances to agencies, as of November 15, 1955, amounted to $144,000. 
Advances are made on the basis of estimated needs in the immediately 
ensuing months. Agencies to which loans have been approved had 
not requested the advance of $105,000 approved for loan as of 
November 15, 1955. 

Reports received from the borrowing agencies reveal a total of 406 
advances to immigrants, totaling $63,207.85, or approximately $155.68 
to each immigrant. Recoveries of $1,938.32 on amounts loaned to 
refugees had been made. 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Medical aspects of program 

The eligibility of visa applicants from a health standpoint under 
the Refugee Relief Act is determined by the Public Health Service. 
Fifteen overseas medical examination centers are staffed with full- 
time personnel to administer a physical examination program which 
includes a chest X-ray, serology, and whatever other diagnostic 
cedures are indicated. These examinations form the basis for medical 
notifications which are issued to the appropriate visa officials. 
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The three major categories of illness which automatically and 
mandatorily preclude the issuance of a visa, commonly referred to as 
class A conditions, are mental illness or defects, tuberculosis, and the 
presence of a dangerous contagious disease. Other hysical impair- 
ments and minor illnesses are included in the medical fin ndings reported 
to visa officials but are not disqualifying in themselves. They are 
evaluated in relation to other aspects of the applicant’s eligibility. 

Despite recruitment difficulties in obtaining sufficient physicians 
for overseas posts and qualified technicians abroad, it is expected that 
more than 100,000 physical examinations will have been performed by 
January 1, 1956. Latest reports show a volume of more than 8,500 
examinations per month—more than twice the monthly average 
recorded last fiscal year. 

Experience to date indicates that approximately 2.2 percent of the 
applicants examined are disqualified for health reasons. This rejec- 
tion rate is fairly comparable to that observed in examination pro- 
grams under regular quota immigration. In fiscal year 1955, for 
example, disqualifying conditions were diagnosed in 1.7 percent of all 
individuals examined throughout the world in conjunction with regular 
quota immigration, whereas in Europe there were 3 percent rejected. 
The proportion of individuals with a disqualifying condition varies 
sharply according to the country or city in which the applicants are 
residing. A relatively high proportion of tuberculosis has been found 
among refugee relief program applicants examined in Vienna, Berlin, 
Salonika, and Genoa. Appendix L, table I shows the number of 
applicants examined to date and the rejection rate per 1,000 examined 
by location. 

Individuals denied visas for health reasons represent 15 percent of 
the total refusals to date in the refugee relief program. Tuberculosis 
accounts for three-fourths of those with disqualifying medical con- 
ditions. Because of this fact, a change in normal operating practices 
has been adopted by many of the overseas examination centers. 

Recognizing that many applicants will have had medical history 
significant of possible rejection, a brief preliminary examination is 
performed consisting of X-ray and/or prntas sige td determinations, and 
review of available medical reports early in the general processing. 
This prevents the expenditure of efforts by other skilled personnel as 
well as by the medical group on applicants who would be excluded as 
the result of medical findings when the final medical examination for 
visa is completed (table II of appendix L). 

Since the volume of activity of many locations is not sufficient to 
warrant the establishment of a full-time medical examination center, 
a system of travel supervision has been designed to provide coverage 
in several areas utilizing full-time Public Health Service personnel 
assigned to larger offices in the respective regions. For example, in 
the Near East this is accomplished by personnel available from 
Athens or Naples, in the Far East by Y eheanel from Hong Kong 
or Tokyo, and in certain NATO countries by personnel from Hamburg 
or Rotterdam. 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Impact of the newcomers on domestic labor market 


There have been no reports to indicate any adverse impact upon 
the domestic labor market by the importation of aliens under the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended. 
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Secretary of Labor Mitchell has stated: 


* * * with 64 million people employed in this country, with the need for 
artisans and skills of all sorts * * * our work force gets new vigor with the 
addition of the people from abroad who come under the Refugee Act. 

Section 7 (a) of the act provides that no visa shall be issued to any 
alien under the act unless an assurance shall first have been given by 
a United States citizen that the alien, if admitted, will be suitably 
employed without displacing some other person from employment. 
Verification of such suitable employment is made under regulations 
promulgated by the Administrator, including job order clearances by 
the United States Employment Service and its affiliated State employ- 
ment services. 

During the last 6 months ending December 31, 1955, the United 
States Employment Service, Department of Labor, within the United 
ime processed 22,852 job orders, or a total of 92,000 job orders 
to date. 

The number of job orders processed by major occupational groups 
for the past 6 months 1s as follows: 


Occupations Number 
Professional and managerial____..-__-----.----.-----.---- ‘ 207 
Clerical and sales_-_------- GaN t. Oa Ces . dab esi ac va~ dud e3% 1, 002 
Settee s oseut bch bh dc 20a Se eh wen ia inks we . “ 7, 549 
Agricultural, fishery, and forestry.............-...------..- ea aa at 2, 236 
i ee alt oe eemhminen euiphes w+ ome 962 
Skiien mommrenrecereme te ee leas AU. 746 
Semiskilled manufacturing_ - - - - - - - - Ps lee SUoues uke. 4 webialo 2 2, 258 
Semiskilled nonmanufacturing.._----.-.--.----.------.--.- 1, 122 
Unskilled nonmanufacturing . - - . - ith cane einaias bteacnag nia oben dssiatiale ; 5, 331 
en die aematen $m d pen 1, 439 


Principal shortages exist for such skills as machinists, tailors, engineers, 
agricultural workers, and domestic and regional shortages in shoe- 
makers and restaurant cooks and chefs. These shortages have, to an 
extent, been relieved by the importation of aliens possessing the 
required skills. In certain instances their entry into this country has 
been on a priority basis under section 12 (1) of the act which accords 
priority in the consideration of visa applications to persons whose 
skills or services are needed in the United States and where such need 
is certified to the Administrator at his request by the United States 
Employment Service. For example, nearly 1,000 refugee tailors have 
been sponsored by clothing manufacturers and contractors in the New 
York area with full support of organized labor. The steady decline 
of skilled operators in this field has been a major threat to the continu- 
ance of the garment industry. New manpower sources are not 
readily available in this country. Refugee tailors from abroad, prin- 
cipally war and flood victims in Italy, were found and assurances 
filed on their behalf by United States citizens. To date, some 400 
have arrived and taken up employment in the industry. Additional 
arrivals will continue at regular intervals in the coming months. 
Similar priority projects are underway for skilled shoemakers and 
restaurant cooks and chefs. os 

The United States Employment Service overseas selectors in the 
refugee relief program have more than adequately executed their 
responsibilities for matching the qualifications of individual refugees 
against specifications of job orders and in carrying out various other 
functions of the agency’s participation. 
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UNITED STATES IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


Joint responsibility with the American consular service abroad 

Under the terms of the Refugee Relief Act, no person shall be issued 
a visa or be admitted to the United States unless the American consular 
officer and immigration officer, after inspection and examination 
abroad, are satisfied that the applicant has established eligibility for a 
visa and admissibility into the United States. The venpeeniiiian of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service does not begin until after 
the application has been processed to a point where the consular officer 
has made a determination that a visa may be issued. The immigra- 
tion officer abroad must then decide whether in his opinion the appli- 
cant is eligible for a visa and admissible to the United States. Asa 
measure of cooperation, immigration officers confer with the consular 
officers on questions of eligibility at any stage in the proceedings. 
The results of this have been that a consular officer and immigration 
officer may agree, prior to the processing of an application, that the 
applicant is ineligible for a visa. Thus, the time of the investigator 
and reviewing officer is saved. 

Immediately after passage of the act arrangements were made to 
send immigration officers to the major visa-issuing posts abroad. 
Thereafter immigration officers have been stationed at every consulate 
as the rate of issuance of visas has justified such action. Visa-issuing 
consulates where no immigration officer is stationed are serviced by 
officers on a detail basis as needed. The headquarters office is located 
at Frankfurt, Germany, and is under the supervision of an officer in 
charge who is responsible for the operation of the program in Europe 
and the Near East. To carry out Immigration and Naturalization 
Service responsibilities in the Far East, immigration officers are 
stationed at Tokyo, Japan, and Hong Kong. These officers report to 
the central office in Washington, D. C., but for administrative pur- 
poses are under the control of the regional commissioner, Southwest 
region, San Pedro, Calif. The Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice has been and is today willing and able to provide qualified immigra- 
tion officers as necessary to carry out its responsibility under the 
Refugee Relief Act. 

The stationing of immigration officers abroad has prevented appli- 
cants from severing their ties in the country of residence and making 
the long journey to a port of entry in the United States and then being 
turned back because of a finding that they are inadmissible to this 
country. 

The operational problems found by the Immigration and Naturali- 
zations Service have been mainly that of identical interpretation of the 
provisions of the act by the immigration and consular officers and the 
need to detail officers to posts where volume of visa issuance is not 
sufficient to justify the permanent assignment of immigration officers. 
This is particularly true in the Near and Far East where distances are 
great and the volume of applicants small. 

In attempting to obtain uniform interpretation of the act, the immi- 
gration officers and consular officers have been required to submit for 
advisory opinion those cases on which they cannot reach agreement. 
When such cases are received, the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service and the Department of State confer and arrive at a joint deci- 
sion. This decision is then transmitted to the officers concerned. 
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This method has resulted in uniform interpretations to the extent that, 
during the 6-month period prior to December 1, only 55 requests for 
advisory opinion were received. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Security work in Germany and Austria 


By Executive Order 10487 of September 16, 1953, the Department 
of the Army was authorized to furnish the Department of State such 
assistance as needed in order to make or prepare the thorough investi- 
gations and written reports required by section 11 (a) of the act 
regarding the character, reputation, mental and physical health, 
history, and eligibility of persons seeking admission into the United 
States under the law. Pursuant thereto, and as requested by the 
Secretary of State, the Department of the Army undertook to imple- 
ment the security phase of the program in Germany and Austria. 
In particular, the required investigations in these two countries were 
done by the Counterintelligence Corps of the United States Army in 
Europe and the United States forces in Austria, respectively. This 
arrangement continues to prevailin Germany. In Austria, consequent 
upon the return of full sovereignty to that coumtry and the departure 
of the United States military forces from the area, this function 
has been absorbed by the United States mission to Austria. The 
shift of responsibility took place in September 1955, at which time 
such personnel and physical facilities and equipment, including motor 
vehicles as needed, were transferred by the military command in 
Austria to the United States consular service in that country. The 
security standards remain those initially promulgated by the Depart- 
ment of State or criteria for the military command in Austria, and the 
same investigative procedures and practices continue to apply. 

A review of the investigative workload in Germany and Austria 
reflects that, prior to June 1954, no cases were referred to United 
States Army in Europe and United States forces in Austria for in- 
vestigation. In Germany, from June 1954 to June 1955, 9,745 cases 
were Bre to the Counterintelligence Corps by the United States 
consular authorities, of which 5,542 were completed and returned to 
the appropriate consular offices. From July 1 to November 30, 1955, 
13,385 cases were sent by the visa offices in Germany to the Counter- 
intelligence Corps for investigation, of which 12,110 were completed 
and returned. 

In Austria, from June 20, 1954, to June 20, 1955, 5,439 cases were 
turned over to the Counterintelligence Corps for investigation, of 
which 4,552 were completed and returned to the consular offices. 
From July 1 to August 31, 1955, 1,573 cases were put under investiga- 
tion, of which 1,211 were completed and returned. In September 
1955, when the Department of State assumed responsibility for the 
security phase of the program in Austria, the Counterintelligence 
Corps ceased to function in this respect. 

The following operational difficulties continue to be troublesome to 
the Department of the Army in carrying out the required investiga- 
tions under the refugee program in Germany: 

(a) Frequently, refugees apply for visas and thereafter relocate 
without any change of address notification to the appropriate United 
States agency, thereby increasing the amount of investigative effort 
required to complete an investigation. 
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(6) The increased reluctance to cooperate on the part of the various 
official German agencies since the regaining of German sovereignty 
has hindered the Army’s Counterintelligence Corps from obtaining 
information contained in the files of these agencies pertaining to 
applicants for visas under the refugee relief program. 

(c) The lack of available qualified indigenous employees to support 
the Army’s investigative function. This shortage has been caused by 
the favorable economic conditions in Germany. 

For the Administrator: 

Pierce J. GERETY, 


Deputy Administrator. 
JANUARY 15, 1956. 
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APPENDIX A 


List oF GoveRNoRsS’ Committers BY Stats Wira Name or CHAIRMAN 


At the sugg2stion of President Eisenhower, Governors’ Committees for the 
Refugee Relief Program have been organized in 40 States as follows: 


Alabama: Marion A. Boyette, Jr., Department of Industrial Relations, Mont- 
gomery. 
California: H. W. Stewart, director, Department of Employment, Sacramento, 
Colorado: Bernard E. Teets, State Prcgastanaing of Employment, 568 State 
Capitol Annex, Denver. . 
Connecticut: James J. Starr, 722 Prospect Street, Wethersfield. 
Delaware: Mrs. Lillian I. Martin, Budget Commission, Dover 
Florida: James T. Vocelle, chairman, Florida Industrial Commission, Tallahassee. 
Georgia: Ben T. Huiet, State Office Building, Atlanta. 
Idaho: Rev. Hartzell Cobbs, 608 Walnut Street, Boise. 
Tilinois: Victor N. Cardosi, City National Bank, Kankakee. 
Indiana: Richard H. Schweitzer, Jr., Department of Public Welfare, Indianapolis. 
Iowa: Richard Everds, Estherville. 
Kansas: Rev. Eugene Smith, 253 South Battin, Wichita. 
Louisiana: Richard E. Walker, administrator, Labor Division, Employment 
Security, Post Office Box 4094, Baton Rouge. 
way om Everett F. Greaton, Maine Development Commission, State House, 
ugusta, 
Maryland: David L. B. Fringer, director of employment security, 6 North Liberty 
Street, Baltimore. 
enemas: Walter H. Bieringer, vice president, Plymouth Rubber Co., 
Janton. 
Michigan: John Panchuk, Wolverine-Federal Tower, Battle Creek. 
Minnesota: Dr. Kenneth Bjork, St. Olaf College, Northfield. 
Missouri: L. L. Dunean, Post Office Box 449, Jefferson City. 
Montana: Rev. Rolf A. Normann, Kohrs Block, Helena. 
Nebraska: Dr. Martin Schroeder, 2917 Cedar Avenue, Lincoln. 
Nevada: Mrs. Barbara C. Coughlan, director, State Department of Welfare, 
Post Office Box 1331, Reno. 
New Hampshire: Mrs. Abby L. Wilder, director, Employment Service Bureau, 
Division of Employment Security, Concord. 
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APPENDIX B 


ConFEREES ATTENDING THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE Reruces Reiser 
ProGRAM ON AvuGusT 1-2, 1955, 1n Wasninoton, D. C. 


Arizona: Frank Fuentes 

Colorado: Robert 8. McCollum 
Connecticut: James J. Starr 

Delaware: Mrs. Lillian I. Martin 
Florida: James T. Vocello 

Georgia: Marion Williamson 

Illinois: Harold E. Rainville 

Indiana: Richard H. Schweitzer, Jr. 
Iowa: Richard Everds 

Louisiana: Richard E. Walker 

Maine: Norman J. Temple 

Maryland: Mrs. Elisabeth D. Whitaker 
Massachusetts: Walter H. Bieringer 
Michigan: John Panchuk 

Minnesota: Thomas R. Hughes 
Missouri: L. L. Dunean 

Montana: Rev. Rolf A. Normann 
Nebraska: Dr. Martin Schroeder 
Nevada: Mrs. Barbara C. Coughlan 
New Hampshire: Mrs. Abby L. Wilder 
New Jersey: Anthony W. Belluscio, Edwin Clark, Col. Jack B, Dunn 
New York: Jonathan Bingham, Leon Climenko 
North Caroiina: Dr. Ellen Winston 
North Dakota: Rev. Joseph Hylden 
Ohio: Rev. Clyde M. Rogers 
Oklahoma: Roy A. Dillon 

Oregon: Joseph D. Wilson 
Pennsylvania: Guy D. Swope 

South Carolina: William F. Ponder 
South Dakota: Matthew Furze 

Rhode Island: Michael A. DeLeo 
Tennessee: Donald M. McSween 
Utah: E. R. Callister, Jr. 

Vermont: Mrs. Merlin S. Ward 
Washington: A. A. Smick 

Wisconsin: A. T. Rose 

Wyoming: Paul H. Bachman 


APPENDIX C 
VoLuNTARY AGENCIES 


A total of 31 voluntary agencies, groups, and services have been recognized for 
cooperation with the refugee relief program: 


Aid Refugee Chinese Intellectuals, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

American Aid for Expellees and Immigration, 21 Martin Street, Paterson, N. J. 

American Aid Society, 1220 Bosworth Avenue, Sea Til. 

American Committee for Resettlement of Polish D. P.’s, 1520 West Division 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

American Committee on Italian Migration, 65 East 55th Street, New York, N. Y. 

ee ah are of International Institutes, Inc., 11 West 42d Street, New 

ork, N. Y. 

American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees, Inc., 1775 Broadway, room 812, 
New York, N. Y. 

American Latvian Association in the United States, Inc., 1727 Kenyon Street N W., 
Washington, D. C. 

American National Committee to Aid Homeless Armenians, 262 O’Farrell Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Baptist World Alliance Relief Committee Refugee Resettlement Program, 1628 
16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Bulgarian-American Cultural and Educational Society of Los Angeles, 1530 North 

ermont Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Calvinist Resettlement Service of the Christian Reformed Church, 816 Sigsbee 

Street SE., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Catholic Committee for Refugees—National Catholic Welfare Conference, 265 
West 14th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference, 149 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Chinese American Civic Council, 109 North Dearborn Street, room 401, Chicago, 
Til. 

Church World Service, Inc., 215 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Congregational Christian Service Committee, Inc., 110 East 29th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Federation of Russian Charitable Organizations of the United States, 376 20th 
Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 

Greek American Progressive Association, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 

International Rescue Committee, Inc., 62 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

International Social Service, Inc., American Branch, 345 East 46th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Lutheran Refugee Service (National Lutheran Council), 235 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Mutual Aid Association of the New Polish Immigration, 1507 West Division 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Order of Ahepa Refugee Relief Committee, 1420 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Romanian We elfare, Inc., 18 East 60th Street, New York, N. 

Tolstoy Foundation, Inc., 300 West 58th Street, New York, N. Y. 

United Community Services of Metropolitan Detroit, 51 West Warren Avenue, 
Detroit 1, Mich. (Michigan cases only.) 

United Friends of Needy and Displaced People of Yugoslavia, Inc., 487 Onder- 
donk Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

United HIAS Service, Inc., 425 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 

— Lithuanian Relief Fund of America, Inc., 105 Grand Street, Brooklyn, 
N. 


United Ukrainian American Relief Committee, Post Office Box 1661, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


APPENDIX D 
Compos!ITIOoN oF Pusiic Apvisory Groupe FOR REFUGEE RELIEF PROGRAM 




















This group is composed of persons representing women’s organizations, welfare 
agencies, labor, management, and agriculture. The purpose of this group is to 
consider the overall aspects of migration and resettle ment of immigrants who 
enter this country under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended. 


Dr. William 8S. Bernard, American Federation of International Institutes. 

Jan Papanek, American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees, Inc. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward E. Swanstrom, Catholic Relief Services—NCWC. 

Miss Cordelia Cox, Lutheran Refugee Service. 

Mr. Roland Elliott, Church World Service. 

Mr. Arthur Greenleigh, United HIAS Service. 

Mr, Abram Becker, International Rescue Committee. 

Mr. Clyde W. Rogers, chairman, Ohio Governor’s Committee for the Refugee 
Relief Program. 

Mr. Clark L. Brody, executive vice president, Michigan Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Walter H. Bieringer, chairman, Massachusetts Governor’s Committee on 
the Refugee Program. 

Mrs. Dorothy Houghton, past president, General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


APPENDIX E 


TABULATION 1.—Receipt of examination of assurances 


| Received Verified 


ire, Den i titties erties intestine 


44, 385 39, 005 

ape eeng eS BRE) Be Tee oA x cba bt heed ate EJidabuss 3, 540 3, 517 
IR 5 hn i etched Oinasa a Se wid bibin densi Geksciedlce auntie 5,077 5, 057 

OR i wine 2 prints th atnaeeilieK tc onigivtimenninR er begis bth tae 4, 673 4, 771 
SINE. toacee occhatunel-sordilies aches iden aan on cmsietiam ademas anemone adkadiedeain te 6, 236 5, 449 
ING nr ne eee ecacdbha keds gbibe meena 8, 160 6, 333 
eee... ti 1 i. Sd Usha bids Le dshbbete 6, 992 6, 527 
Sn i TO eS er ameeiaiiags 79, 063 70, 659 
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TABULATION 3.—Verified assurances by voluntary agencies 
y a 


. Catholic Relief Services—NCWC-._____._____-_.__.--__-- ™ 
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TABULATION 4.—Verified assurances by consular district 
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TABULATION 4.—Verified assurances by consular district——Continued 
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TABULATION 3.—Visas issued by category of beneficiary, Dec. 31, 1955 
Public Law 203: 






















Sec. 4 (a) (1)—German expellees, Germany and Austria_........-- 11, 460 
Sec. 4 (a) (2)—-Escapees, Germany and Austria____......_.._---- 5, 178 
Sec. 4 (a) (3)—-Escapees, NATO, Turkey, Sweden_______________- 2, 591 
Sec. 4 (a) (4)—Polish veterans, British Isles__.......__._________. 603 
Public Law 751: Italian relatives and refugees, Italy...............--- 38, 419 
I 5. « in Ch dEe thik bwoe ence bwhinemt ven sendll 3, 442 
Relatives before Graham amendment-___....____________- 15, 000 
Relatives after Graham amendment____-__..._...--__---- 19, 977 
Public Law 751: Greek relatives and refugees, Greece_____.____.-_- --. 10, 211 
ON Se ee ec uneewonueoteeen 5, 174 
Relatives before Graham amendment___________________- 2, 000 
Relatives after Graham amendment_______...-....----.-- 3, 037 
Public Law 203: 
Sec. 4 (a) (9)—Dutch refugees, Netherlands__...............----- 463 
Sec. 4 (a) (10)—Dutch relatives, Netherlands_-___.___...._.-----. 656 
Sec. 4 (a) (11)—Non-Asiatic refugees, Far East__....__.._...------ 106 
Sec. 4 (a) (12)—Asiatic refugees, Far East___-___-_- aii a ne 
Sec. 4 (a) (13)—Chinese Nationalists refugees, Far East, Italy, and 
Great Britain_______- i bia Sule it  Gistue geeks B apeln  ~ shew nteredeen ens 234 
Sec. 4 (a ) (14)—Palestinian refugees, Be Ns on cl onnkimuntinwns 253 
. Sec. 5 s—Orphena, I 5 chien TMnanara oe. 1, 881 








| RR Pe a Se ee pee ot Sk ee eee 73, 331 






APPENDIX G 


Overall estimate of status of refugee relief program based on information available as 
of Dec. 31, 1955 







































| Appli- | visa | Visas 
Santi | Appli- a Fall- rants nd ee 
Section | | ‘cants | Visaed | ‘out | still in ay rs | — 
| process | 
a ee ee ee ee on eee Le. 
4 (a) (1) | Germany, expellees - -.--......--- 24,340 | 6,639 | 3,681 14,020 i} 
ti | hohe. | 11,346 | 4821| 2,037| 4.488 |f 3540) 55,000 
4 (a) (2) | Germany, escapees... 14,892 | 4,093 3,616 | 7. 183 } 
4 (a) (2) | Austria, escapees. | 2,400 | 1,085 | "645 | 760 |f 29822 | 35,000 
4 (a) (3) | NATO, escapees | 13, 680 | | 2,591 | 2,422 | 8, 667 7, 409 10, 000 
4 (a) (4) Great Britain, Polish veterans. _- 2, 000 603 | 549 | 848 1, 397 | 2, 000 
4 (a) (5) Italy, refugees. pitas J 18, 052 3, 442 3, 361 | 11, 249 \ 21, 581 60, 000 
4 (a) (6) | Italy, relatives _. kddesaeksnnee --| 61,473 | | 34,977 3, 135 | 23, 361 ‘ ’ 
Ta) f | 15,675] 5,174; 910} 9,501 | 
4 (a) (7) | Greece, refugees_-_......-...--- 5, 5, 174 | y f \ 
4 (a) (8) | Greece, relatives. ...--.--------- | 11, 835 | 5,037| 633] 6,165 |f % 789 17, 000 
and 4 (c) | 
4 (a) (9) | Netherlands, refugees -- --.--.-.- 1,780 | 463 125 1, 192 } 
86) G4... OL. Cle didaternupeeeed | 2175| 656] 99 420 |f 15-881 17,000 
4 (a) (11) | Far East, refugees—non-Asiatic_-_| 382 | 106 | 12 188 1, 894 2, 000 
4 (a) (12) | Far East, refugees—Asiatic_- ! | 1, 276 1, 724 3, 000 
4 (a) (13) | Far East, refugees—Chinese Na- 8, 181 688 5, 986 
is <b omanhcnnnaiedtednibats 3 it 231 | 1, 766 2, 000 
4 (a) (13) | Worldwide... 11 | oi Scunnael trenton epee hc te 
4 (a) (14) | Near East, refugees— -Palestinians_ 1, 373 | 253 48 1,072 1, 747 2, 000 
5 | Orphans, worldwide. -.........-- 2,211 | 1,881 | 6 324 2, 119 4, 000 
Total authorization, world- 
WE docndudadidedessenusa | 190, 896 | 73,331 | 21, 967 95, 598 135, 669 209, 000 
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APPENDIX I 


Status of refugee relief program among NATO group, Turkey, Sweden, Iran, 
and Trieste 


France | Belgium | Denmark | Sweden | Norway 














AN 
Portugal | 
ebbibindcccnithnt chepstiticailhnllgallipiailanail cana lili Ms cients tecitnintititalbiatiies 
| 
pies (individuals with | | 
RA assurances) --.-.....- 1 | 3, 71 | 2, 697 | 45 | 946 | 95 
Viens GAMES fae sc,<..-02.... a 684 | 809 23 | 21 | 3 
Viens retased . .. .....452226.--| ssne<-- -| 382 | 191 ‘ a 4 
Canceled action____.--- nag 1 | 478 | 423 6 | 101 24 
Still in process............. eaaonidee 2, 227 | 1, 274 16 | 774 | » 
| | | | 
| Italy Greece Netherlands | Turkey ands | Torey | 7 Total 
| | i 
Applicants (individuals with RRA | | 
GUUUNNNGN 2022-20 --22- 00-2 sseeee--- 3, 963 | 1, 772 | 223 | 167 | 13, 680 
Wi cglickineninnconshniaptenst 587 | 342 76 | 46 | 2, 501 
Winn ehientinedine<nvncesee<s 461 21 6 | 31 | 1, 151 
Campeeeeemeeei. ....--.......4....5...-. 206 | 10 9 | 13 1,271 
NS trina ccnie on cnccnstcncba 2, 709 1, 399 132 77.| i 8, 667 
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APPENDIX J 


TABULATION 1.—Estimate of refugee relief program needs in terms of assurances 











Present Required 
Additional monthly monthly 
assurances { assurance assurance 
| meeded | rate (past 4 | rate (next 9 
| months) months) 
| 
Germany and Austria, expellees and escapees. ._...-... | 40, 906 | 1, 577 4, 545 
NATO and Turkey, Sweden, Iran, Trieste escapees... ......- | 2, 790 587 310 
Great Britain, Polish veterans EL ied ea theaeaboch a witind 1, 190 90 132 
Netherlands, refugees I neal 7, 008 | 100 778 
Far East, nonindigenous refugees. -_..........-. odienentntieitiiiaateniuine 968 | (4) 108 
Near East, Palestinian refugees. ..................--...------- | 504 | 100 56 
CREE, WS cab) di cnccctccds decckcccccsscgtticcessns 1, 800 93 200 
TI a Bs dcecinestah punks bhapatieitiemhiinmamineininwokdimdiainieal | Oh FE hinkanes+hsanelvcsasteoonchel we 


1 Undetermined. 


TABULATION 2.—Estimate of refugee relief program needs in terms of applicants 





ee | 























| 
| wetents is al nae 
i- 
Appli- Appli- | ym cis 
cants | Fall- | ‘cants | Visas from | om ap- | Family| tional 
| to out stillin | issued appli- plicants | 2TOUP appli- 
| date! factor process cants through factor cents 
still in Dec. 30 needed 
process 1955 
Germany and Austria, ex- | 
pellees and escapees - | 53,068 | 0.37 26, 451 | 16, 638 16,665 | 33,303 22 89, 995 
NATOand Turkey, Sw eden, 
Iran, Trieste escapees......| 13, 680 . 48 8, 667 2, 591 | 4, 507 7, 098 2 5, 580 
= ‘Britain, Polish veter- | 
ae Oe oe 2, 000 .47 848 603 450 1, 053 1.5 1, 786 
Italy, refugees and relatives.| 79, 525 14 34, 610 | 38, 419 20,765 | 260,000 |......-2}..2.....-- 
(9, 516) (8, 184) 
Greece, refugees and rela- 
WOR cics cesses sseescicgczse BO -13 15, 756 | 10, 211 13, 708 ee CS ee * 
(7, 953) (6, 919) 
Netherlands, refugees and 
a 2, 055 17 1,612 1,119 1, 338 2, 457 25 17, 521 
Far East nonindigenous ref- 
TE, mathe TRS 4 382/ .10 264 106 | 238 | 344 1.9 1,840 
Far East indigenous refu- | 
gees and Far East and world- | 
wide Chinese nationals....| 8,192| .31 5,90 | 1,510; 4,136| 15,000|.......}......... 
(936) (646) 
oe East, Palestinian refu- 
litte icine catia 1,373 - 16 1,072 253 900 1, 153 2 1, 008 
Orphans, worldwide.._...... 2, 211 . 003 324 1,881 323 2, 204 1 1, 800 
I aint 190, 896 |......-- 95, 598 | 73, 331 72, 030 | 1 129,612 |........ 119, 530 
(—18, 405) (—15, 749) 
Pete. s4s...-----tcie sce epeenalis ctf 77, 198 |.------- 56, 281 onpjocronetapneuneitenih= 


1 Exclusive of preprocessed applicants. 











Nore.—Figures in parentheses indicate oversubscription. 
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REFUGEE RELIEF ACT OF 1953, AS AMENDED 


APPENDIX J 


TABULATION 1.—Estimate of refugee relief program needs in terms of assurances 











Present Required 
Additional monthly monthly 
assurances { assurance assurance 
| meeded | rate (past 4 | rate (next 9 
| months) months) 
| 
Germany and Austria, expellees and escapees. ._...-... | 40, 906 | 1, 577 4, 545 
NATO and Turkey, Sweden, Iran, Trieste escapees... ......- | 2, 790 587 310 
Great Britain, Polish veterans EL ied ea theaeaboch a witind 1, 190 90 132 
Netherlands, refugees I neal 7, 008 | 100 778 
Far East, nonindigenous refugees. -_..........-. odienentntieitiiiaateniuine 968 | (4) 108 
Near East, Palestinian refugees. ..................--...------- | 504 | 100 56 
CREE, WS cab) di cnccctccds decckcccccsscgtticcessns 1, 800 93 200 
TI a Bs dcecinestah punks bhapatieitiemhiinmamineininwokdimdiainieal | Oh FE hinkanes+hsanelvcsasteoonchel we 


1 Undetermined. 


TABULATION 2.—Estimate of refugee relief program needs in terms of applicants 
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| wetents is al nae 
i- 
Appli- Appli- | ym cis 
cants | Fall- | ‘cants | Visas from | om ap- | Family| tional 
| to out stillin | issued appli- plicants | 2TOUP appli- 
| date! factor process cants through factor cents 
still in Dec. 30 needed 
process 1955 
Germany and Austria, ex- | 
pellees and escapees - | 53,068 | 0.37 26, 451 | 16, 638 16,665 | 33,303 22 89, 995 
NATOand Turkey, Sw eden, 
Iran, Trieste escapees......| 13, 680 . 48 8, 667 2, 591 | 4, 507 7, 098 2 5, 580 
= ‘Britain, Polish veter- | 
ae Oe oe 2, 000 .47 848 603 450 1, 053 1.5 1, 786 
Italy, refugees and relatives.| 79, 525 14 34, 610 | 38, 419 20,765 | 260,000 |......-2}..2.....-- 
(9, 516) (8, 184) 
Greece, refugees and rela- 
WOR cics cesses sseescicgczse BO -13 15, 756 | 10, 211 13, 708 ee CS ee * 
(7, 953) (6, 919) 
Netherlands, refugees and 
a 2, 055 17 1,612 1,119 1, 338 2, 457 25 17, 521 
Far East nonindigenous ref- 
TE, mathe TRS 4 382/ .10 264 106 | 238 | 344 1.9 1,840 
Far East indigenous refu- | 
gees and Far East and world- | 
wide Chinese nationals....| 8,192| .31 5,90 | 1,510; 4,136| 15,000|.......}......... 
(936) (646) 
oe East, Palestinian refu- 
litte icine catia 1,373 - 16 1,072 253 900 1, 153 2 1, 008 
Orphans, worldwide.._...... 2, 211 . 003 324 1,881 323 2, 204 1 1, 800 
I aint 190, 896 |......-- 95, 598 | 73, 331 72, 030 | 1 129,612 |........ 119, 530 
(—18, 405) (—15, 749) 
Pete. s4s...-----tcie sce epeenalis ctf 77, 198 |.------- 56, 281 onpjocronetapneuneitenih= 


1 Exclusive of preprocessed applicants. 











Nore.—Figures in parentheses indicate oversubscription. 





REFUGEE RELIEF ACT OF 1953, AS AMENDED 33 


APPENDIX K 


TABULATION 1.—Reported arrivals under refugee relief program through Dec. 381, 
1955, by State of destination 


; 
| Total num- Refugee 
| ae | faa ber refugee relief pro- 


he relief pro- gram aliens | Total 
gram aliens | gram aliens gram aliens | admitted, | number 
admitted, admitted | | 
January- on of Tune--| admitted July- | admitted 
30,1954 | through December 
° June 30, 1955 | 1955 
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se 


enSeSe88S8euse 
we 


wo 
= 
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2» 
z3 
Bd 


suesee 
83 


62 
538 
51 
156 
5 
79 
T36 
48 
198 
218 
98 





_ 
- 


§ 


> - 
eSBSeebhSan8arak 


Unknown or not reported....... 


Source: U. 8. Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
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REFUGEE RELIEF ACT OF 1953, AS AMENDED 


APPENDIX L 


TasBLe 1.—Status of medical phase of refugee relief program, cumulative through 
Oct. 31, 1966 


j 


Individuals excluded for class A conditions 


Individuals) | Rate 

. Ill. Dan- | per 1,000 

examined vous a II. Tuber- guens.. | emneuined 
| - when culosis contagious 
defects denna 


Fiscal year: 
iticartctnaieinees weeded 7,929 
1955 » | 38, 928 
1956 (through Oct. 31, 1955)_| 26, 058 


| 
pueetereEnenriennil ae 


Tetel. .i2.... 72, 915 ‘ 1, 191 


Area: | i 
Austria____- 5, 827 : 101 
Germany... 9, 960 56 16 | 138 

8, 222 21 175 
Italy...... ; nal 42, 385 4 | 637 
Netherlands : . 1, 498 18 
England ey 560 : 
EW wc ak ‘ d 1,823 | i 75 
Near East ches 169 l 
Far East | 2, 471 Nt 46 





TABLE 2.—Preexamination of aliens under refugee relief program 


Number of examinations per 
formed 


a 1956 fiscal year | 1966 fiseal year 
(July 1, 1955, | July 1, 1954, 
through Oct. | through June 

31, 1955) 30, 1955) 





9,029 
1, 448 


‘estes is esiaciiinale i ee 10, 477 
Belgium: Antwerp janaont natin treghilipinie : None 
England: London. ; nd a 487 
France: Paris.......-.. 655 


Salzburg 
Vienna 


Germany: 
ee ae Oia ‘ei 127 314 
Frankfurt . located Z fe a. ei 3, 513 4, 495 
cee - esata 3,071 4, 612 
a 2 cami a ane ae , 492 9, 391 


, 203 18, 812 
None None 


Italy: 
Genoa__... : a ee : a None 1, 882 


Naples ; es 479 84 
2, 741 3, 271 


Trieste se ers 1, 837 None 


5, 057 5, 237 
232 b 
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36 REFUGEE RELIEF ACT OF 1953, AS AMENDED 


APP“¢NDIX M 


Status ReEapMIssION CERTIFICATE AGREEMENTS PertTarninc To RerucEer 
Re.ier ProGrRaM 


AGREED NONAGREED 
manage: Europe (none) 
ustria 


Belgium 
Denmark 
France 
Germany 
Italy 
Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Sweden 
Trieste 
United Kingd m 
Portugal 

Near East: Near East: 
Egypt Iraq 
Greece Saudi Arabia 
Iran Syria 
Kuwait Bahrein 
Lebanon Oman 
Trans-Jordan Yemen 
Turkey 

Far East: Far East: . 
Cambodia ! Borneo 
Hong Kong Federation of Malaya 
Indonesia ! New Caledonia 
Japan Timor 
Korea Thailand 
Laos! 
Macao! 
Nationalist China (Taipei) 
Philippines 
Singapore 
Vietnam ! 


"On ad hoc basis. 
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ALLOCATION OF VISAS BY AREA 


REFUGEE RELIEF ACT OF 1953, AS AMENDED 
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REFUGEE RELIEF ACT OF 1953, AS AMENDED 


REFUGEE RELIEF PROGRAM 


VISAS ISSUED BY STATE DEPARTMENT 

PERSONS ADMITTED BY IMMIGRATION SERVICE 

( AUTHOR/ZEO 209000) 

80,000 -——— _ _ —— 
CUMULATIVE 

70,000 ; 


60000 





VISAS (SSUEOD 
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